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[8 the Asiatic Review for January will be 
found an article by the Very Rev. Tiran 
Nersoyan, C.S.J., describing the Armenian 
Cathedral of St. James in Jerusalem. 
Approached by an entrance in the Armenian 
Street, which, by a low dark corridor, leads 
into a small court surrounded by very high 
walls, the cathedral seen externally is 
“simple in the extreme and might almost be 
deseri as despicable.”’ But within it is 
revealed as a marvel both of architectural 
beauty, elegant, simple and harmonious, and 
of beauty of ornamentation. An English 
traveller in 1830 noted that the Armenian 
Church of St. James was “ larger and more 
handsome than any other church in the City, 
not excepting the Greek Orthodox attached 
to the Holy Sepulchre,”’ and that its decora- 
tions ‘‘ are nowhere equalled in richness.’’ It 
is cruciform in the Oriental style, lofty, 
three-aisled, with the arms of the cross little 
developed and with a cupola of the peculiar 
Armenian style—a vault, that is 

built on to a network or tracery of nervures or 
ribs. These ribs are formed of three pairs of 
arches in full cintre parallel to each other and 
intersecting one another in such a way as to 
form a star of six beams, the extremities of 
these beams resting on the arches supported by 
the four piers [massive square’ piers at the 
corners forming the aisles.] 

The great treasure of the cathedral is the 
head of St. James the Apostle, the son 
of Zebedee, supposed to be buried in a niche 
on the north side, arranged with apse, altar 
and sub-altar and having very beautifully 
ornamented doors. 

Since the twelfth century the church has 
not been substantially altered. Its preserva- 
tion has entailed immense sacrifices upon the 
Armenian community. Its history, as the 
article shows, has been a stormy one. We 





may quote one of the legends connected 
with it. 

...in the year 1180 Salahedrin desired to 
take possession of the Church of St. James. But 
upon the entreaties and gifts of the Armenian 
bishops and monks he agreed to grant them 
the enjoyment of their rights on the condition 
that he should lock and seal the doors of the 
church and fill the windows with solid masonry 
and, leaving the City, should return thereto 
afterwards to consider their request. His will 
being carried out, he thereupon entered the 
church alone, lit a single lamp in front of the 
main altar, sealed the doors with his own 
hands, and left. He returned only after seven 
long years, to find that the miracle had taken 
place. After the seven years the lamp was still 
burning without having been replenished. 
The Armenians were left unmolested. 


E have looked with profound sympathy, 
but also with hope and some pleasure 
even, through the second number (for Decem- 
ber 1940) of La France Libre which Hamish 
Hamilton Ltd. are publishing under the 
editorship of Dr. André Labarthe. Its 
price is 2s. The main contents, al- 
most necessarily, are political, concerned 
with the present condition of France. 
(‘L’exploitation économique des régions 
occupées ’ by the Editor; ‘ L’ Angleterre et les 
Frangais libres’ by Mr. Charles Morgan; 
*A propos des anticipations’ by: Mr. H. G. 
Wells; ‘Lettre aux lLorrains’ by M. 
Philippe Barres; ‘ Francais, vos ancétres ont 
été des hommes libres’ by M. Georges Ber- 
nanos; ‘La France était-elle & la veille d’une 
révolution’; ‘L’Avenir de la Belgique’ by 
M. Louis de Brouckére; ‘ La stratégie alle- 
mande en Méditerranée’; ‘Un coup d’ Etat: 


la soi-disant Constitution de Vichy’; a 
‘Chronique de France’; and ‘L’opinion 
américaine et la’ guerre’ by M. Henri 


Terran). But it contains also two or three 
articles on literature and art—thus, M. D. 
Saurat’s ‘ Victor Hugo et Les Anges,’ a note 
by M. Pierre Marly on the work of the artist 
Honoré Daumier, and a _ character-sketch 
‘Mon amie Marie Laurencin’ by Joan 
Griffin. Besides this there are reviews, some 
correspondence and five large striking photo- 
graphs: ‘L’Empire’—the tricolor flying 
over the desert; Honoré Daumier’s ‘ L’Orgue 
de Barbarie’ and ‘ Don Quichotte et Sancho 
Panza’; a panoramic view of Montmartre 
by moonlight, and, what we were most glad 
of all to see, a beautiful photograph of the 
famous angel who, from a pinnacle of 
Chartres Cathedral, looks steadfastly down 
oyer the city and the rolling levels of the 
Beauce. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SOME SPENSER PROBLEMS. 


AN authentic life of Edmund Spenser has 
yet to be written, a life, that is, which 
will purge away the dross heaped up around 
the career of this great poet by Todd, Grosart, 
Church, Hales, De Selincourt, and others, 

Take for example the following statements 
in De Selincourt’s Introduction to his edition 
of ‘Spenser’s Poetical Works’ (0.U.P. 
1912): 

(a) p. vii. His father has been identified 

with one John Spenser whose home was in the 
Pendleton [sic] district of North-East Lanca- 
shire .. . settled in London . . . living in Hast 
Smithfield near the Tower. Here his three 
children Edmund, John, and Elizabeth were 
born. 
No such identification has been established. 
There is not a shred of evidence that John 
Spenser had a son named John or a daughter 
Elizabeth. But we do know that there was 
a daughter Sarah. 

(b) p. xii. The greater part of his time [i.e. 
1578-1580] seems to have been divided between 
the houses of Sidney and Leicester at Pens- 
hurst and in London. 

No proof has been adduced that Spenser ever 
visited Penshurst. 

(c) p. xii. The cautious Harvey had soon 
reason to warn him of the seductions of 
another ‘ Rosalindula,’ perhaps some lady of 
the Court. 

This is just blethers. Harvey did not utter 
any warning against Rosalindula. Why 
should he warn a man against his wife? 





Which brings us to our first problem, that 
of Spenser’s first marriage concerning which 
those of the commentators who touch the 
matter at all display the coyness of a jeune 
ille. 

‘ Spenser writing to Gabriel Harvey, 3 April, 
1580—see ‘ Three Letters ’—uses these words : 
Sed,.amabo te, meum Corculum tibi se 
exanimo commendat plurimum: jamdiu mirata 
te nihil ad literas suas reponsi dedisse. Vide, 
quaeso, ne id tibi capitale sit. 

Which is in effect: But, if you please, my 
wife sends her kindest regards to you and she 
has long been wondering why you have not 
replied to her letter. Take care, I beg you, 
that this may not be a serious offence on your 
part. 











And Harvey writing from Saffron Walden 
7 April, 1580, to Spenser—these letters must 
have crossed in transit—begins thus: “ As 
many gentle God-morrowes, as your self, and 
your Sweete Harte listeth,’’ ‘‘ Sweete Harte” 
being Spenser’s wife. 

But Harvey’s reply to Spenser’s letter 
above breaks also into Latin at its conclusion: 
Sed, amabo te, ad Corculi tui delicatis- 
simas Literas, propediem, quam _potero, 
accuratissime; tot interim illam 
tissimis salutibus atque salutationibus 
impertiens, quot habet in Capitulo semalureos, 
semiargenteos, semigemmeos . Per tuam 
Venerem altera Rosalindula est: eamque non 
alter, sed idem ille (tua, ut ante bona cum 
gratia) copiose amat Hobbinolus. O mea 
Domina Immerita, mea _ bellissima Collina 
Clouta, multo plus plurimum salue, atque vale. 
That is, Harvey sends young Mrs. Spenser 
the promise of early reply to her dainty letter, 
and sends her as many good healths as her 
head has half-golden, half-silver, half-gem- 
like hairs. She is another Rosalind, he de 
clares. By Spenser’s leave he (Hobbinol) 
loves her dearly. She is his Lady Immerito, 
his most beautiful Madam Colin Clout. 
Generations of critics have looked at these 
effusions. Spenser took unto himself a mis- 
tress, they whisper. Whilst they are bold 
enough on the subject (say) of Swinburne and 
Adah Menken, they adopt a hush-hush policy 
regarding Edmund Spenser. 

In ‘ Memorials of St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster,’ by Arthur Meredyth Burke, are 
these entries : 

1. “8 September 1560, the baptism of 
Machabeus Chyld.”’ That is all. No indica- 
tion given of parentage and sex of the infant, 

2. 27 October, 1579, the marriage of 
Edmounde Spenser and Machabyas Chylde.” 
No other particulars. 

In The Times Literary Supplement, 
31 Dec., 1931, Mr. Mark Eccles, of Harvard 
University, announced these ‘‘ finds,’’ sug- 
gesting that the father of this lady with one 
of the strangest names that woman ever bore 
was Robert Childe of Westminster, who 
married, 18 Oct., 1556, in the same church, 
one Alice Lorde. Mr. Eccles suggested also 
that the very odd name given to the infant 
in question may have been arrived at on the 
plan adopted by Mary, Queen of Scots, within 
a few years of this time, who, when asked 
to name a child and being in haste to Mass, 
opened a Bible and took the first name her 
eye lighted upon, and so the child was named 
Habakkuk Bisset, whose father was ‘‘ Cater” 
to the Queen. 

The burial of a Robert Childe, 25 Feb., 
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1573/74, is also recorded. And Elizabeth 
Childe, baptized 13 Dec., 1562, may have been 
sister of Machabyas and wife of Hugh 
Apthomas, the marriage being dated 29 June, 


1585. 

But that Robert Childe, husband of Alice 
Lorde, if he is identical with the Robert who 
died in February 1574, and who, in his will, 
describes himself as ‘‘ one of the gromes of the 
Quenes maiesties Pastrie’’ cannot, as Mr. 
Douglas Hamer pointed out (The Times Iiter- 
ary Supplement, 14 June, 1932), be certainly 
set down as the father of Machabyas because 
his wife’s name is given as Jeronima. Unless, 
indeed, this was a second wife. Also, no 
children are named in the will. 

It may be noted that the names of many 
Childes and Lordes occur in the Registers of 
St. Margaret’s ; and, from the wills preserved 
in Somerset House, one discovers that George 
Lorde, yeoman of Westminster (will pr. 
27 Jan., 1533/34) and his wife Alice (will pr. 
21 July, 1539) owned the Bell Inn at West- 
minster and that their son, Edmunde Lorde 
of Westminster (will pr. 2 Nov., 1559) is de- 
scribed as Vintner. This may have been the 
inn (diversonium) at which Edmund Spenser 
died in January 1599. 

Attention is now requested to this writer’s 
article in ‘ N. and Q.’ at clxxix. 95 (10 Aug., 
1940), in which quotation was made from an 
ancient document possessed by a member of 
the Travers family; ‘‘ I have seen Sylvanus’s 
{Spenser’s] signature to a bond dated 1601, 
together with David Nagle’s mark, both 
joined for £200. He afterwards married 
Nagle’s daughter.”” This was the Marriage 
Licence Bond of Sylvanus Spenser and Ellen 
Nagle. Sylvanus came of age and entered 
into possession of his property in 1601. He 
was born in 1680, therefore, Can there be 
any further doubt that the husband of 
Machabyas Childe was Edmund Spenser, the 

t? 

And then what becomes of his poignant 
lamentations for Rosalind, wooed and lost, 
that rings through more than half the 
Eclogues of the ‘Shepheards Calender’? 
There can be no doubt as to the reality of 
Rosalind. Gabriel Harvey called Macha- 
byas ‘‘ altera Rosalindula.”” Machabyas was 
a fair-haired woman. Spenser liked them 
80. Almost all the women of the ‘ Faerie 
Queene’ have golden hair, so have the lady, 
or ladies, of the ‘ Amoretti,’ and so the lady 
of the ‘ Epithalamion,’ Elizabeth Boyle, his 
second wife. 

Machabyas Spenser, mother of Sylvanus 
and Catherine, probably died before the poet 








set out with Raleigh from Munster to 
England in the autumn of 1589, but exactly 
how long previously does not seem to be 
ascertainable. 

A note may here be interpolated as to the 
name chosen for Spenser’s elder son, Syl- 
vanus. It has been suggested that the name 
had reference to the wooded country sur- 
rounding the poet’s Irish home, but it is now 
plain that the suggestion has no validity. He 
had found the name in Mantuan’s sixth 
eclogue. Also, his schoolmaster was Richard 
Mulcaster, headmaster of Merchant Taylors 
School, which was situated in the London 
parish of St. Laurence Pountney, now 
merged in the parish of St. Mary Abchurch, 
where its Registers are preserved. In them 
one finds the baptism, 12 Mar., 1564, of 
Silvan Mulcaster, son of Mr. Mulcaster, 
besides the baptisms of three other children 
of Richard Mulcaster, and, 28 Jan., 1573, the 
burial of Silvan. No doubt Edmund Spenser 
knew this little boy after whom he may have 
named his own son. 

Whilst in England and between 13 Aug., 
1590 (the date of the death of Douglas 
Howard, wife of Arthur Gorges who was 
Raleigh’s kinsman) and 27 Dec., 1591 (when 
he was back at Kilcolman) Spenser wrote the 
poem ‘ Daphnaida,’ a lament, for the de- 
ceased lady. From it we select the following 
passages : 

(a) So as I mused on the miserie, 
In which men live, and I of many most, 
Most miserable man, [ll. 36-38.} 
(b) One whom like wofulnesse impressed deepe 
Hath made fit mate thy wretched case to 


heare, 

And given like cause with thee to waile 
and weepe 

Griefe finds some ease by him that like 
does beare [ll. 64-67.} 


(c) ... and lightlie him uprearing, 

Reuoked life that would have fled away, 

All were myself through griefe in deadly 
arearing [ll. 187-189. } 

This is surely the language of a man be- 
reaved of his wife, just as Arthur Gorges 
had been: Spenser’s grief was similar to that 
of Gorges. 

Had Machabyas Spenser died before 
Spenser set off for England, or did she 
accompany him and die on her native soil? 
His second marriage took place in June 1594. 

Furthermore, in the year 1603 Sylvanus 
Spenser petitioned the Irish Chancellor 
against his mother (i.e., stepmother) and her 
second husband, Roger Seckerstone, for the 
discovery of certain documents. ‘‘ The 
action,’ writes Miss . Pauline Henley 
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(‘Spenser in Ireland’) ‘‘ would have been 
brought by guardians.’’ But no mention of 
guardians occurs anywhere. , 

Moreover, in the Royal Irish Academy 
(Dublin) Inquisitions (Vol. i., pp. 162-164) is 
this record : 

7 August, 1611. Inquisition finds that part of 
a Seignoury granted by Letters Patent from 
Queen Elizabeth to Edmund Spenser, late of 
Kilcolman, Cork, Esq., after his death 
descended to Sylvanus Spencer, his son and 
heir, who now possesses it &c. 

Had Sylvanus been son of Elizabeth Boyle 
he could at most have been only sixteen years 
of age in August 1911, and therefore he could 
not have been in possession of this estate. 
It is unlikely that further evidence —_ be 
forthcoming on the subject of Spenser’s first 
marriage, but we think that the evidence here 
submitted is sufficient, and that the gist of 
it should find a place in any future life of 
the poet. 


II. 

The identity of Rosalind (Rosalynde, etc.) 
remains a mystery. If, as many suppose, the 
word is an anagram, we cannot be sure that 
it is not anagrammatic of the lady’s surname 
only, in which case she might have been a 
Ralegh (often spelled Rale) or a Dryden. 
A very careful search of the records of the 
Ralegh family of Farnborough, Warwick- 
shire, does not reveal a daughter fitting into 
the period 1576-78. Sir John Cope, of 
Canons Ashby, Northants, married Bridget 
Ralegh of Farnborough, and Elizabeth: Boyle 
was granddaughter of this pair. 

The only Dryden that might satisfy the 
conditions was Anne (née Wilkes), young and 
childless widow of Anthony Dryden of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, 1571, of the Middle 
Temple, 1575, elder brother of (Sir) Erasmus 
Dryden, whose wife was her sister, Frances 
Wilkes. Anne Dryden’s second husband was 
(Sir) William Kingsmill, who would then be 
the Menalcas of the ‘Shepheards Calender.’ 

The interesting story of the Wilkes heiresses 
may be read in ‘ Ladbroke and Its Owners,’ by 
S$. H. A. H. Their uncle, Thomas Wilkes, 
a wealthy merchant of London and of the 
Staple, Calais, purchased the Spenser estate 
of Hodenell, or Hodenhull, Co. Warwick. 
Thomas died in 1558 or 1559 and the estate, 
after considerable litigation, passed, not to 
his next heir, viz., his brother William, but 
to the unborn son (Robert) of this brother. 
William Wilkes died in 1573 and Robert, 
his son, aged sixteen, on 26 July, 1577, when 
the estate passed to his three sisters: Anne, 
born 2 April, 1558; Frances, born 20 Sept., 





1563; and Margaret, born 25 Nov., 1564, 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, obtained the 
wardship of the three heiresses and sold it to 
John Dryden, who married the eldest to his 
son Anthony, the second to his son Erasmus 
and, 12 Nov., 1579, sold the wardship of the 
third for £1,500 to Sir William Catesby. She 
married (1) Francis Dymock (who died in 
June, 1587) and (2), in 1595, Thomas Gibbes, 

As stated above, Anthony Dryden died 
childless, no mention of him, his wife Anne 
or of any children of the union occurring in 
the will (1584) of John Dryden, his father. 
The date of Anthony’s death has not been 
ascertained, nor that of Anne’s  g6econd 
marriage to (Sir) William Kingsmill of Sid- 
manton, Hants, who may have been previ- 
ously married to Bridget, youngest daughter 
of George Ralegh of Farnborough (will pr. 
10 Feb., 1546-7) and niece of Lady Cope (Visi- 
tation of Warwickshire, 1619). Lady Kings- 
mill’s will (P.C.C. 111, Ridley) was admitted 
to probate 2 Dec., 1629. 

The poet Dryden told Aubrey that Rosalind 
was kinswoman of his grandmothtr, i.e., of 
Frances Wilkes, and it has been stated that 
Edmund Spenser and (Sir) Erasmus Dryden 
were intimate acquaintances, that a room in 
the Canons Ashby mansion was known as 
Spenser’s room, and that some of his papers 
remained and were found there. Some basis 
must exist for so remarkable a tradition. The 
time of the alleged acquaintanceship with the 
coeval Erasmus must have been in the period 
1576-78. 

A Tawsuit of the year 1610, viz., Chancery 
Proceedings C2/G. 1%, 3 May, 1610, Thomas 
Gibbes v. Sir William Kingsmill, etc., throws 
light upon the affairs of the Wilkes heiresses. 
Thomas Gibbes was second husband of Mar 
garet. Erasmus Dryden in his answer made 
the following statement : 

On Thomas Gibbes marriage with Margaret 
about 1592-3 a great part of the lands allotted 
to her and to Sir William Kingsmill were in 
question of. law and dangerously subject to the 
title of Sir John Spencer, father of the now 
Lord Spencer, which he pretended to have 
after the death of Gyles Spencer of Dassett, Co. 
Warwick, cent., and to make his own title good 
the said Erasmus paid Gyles Spencer £200 to 
suffer a recovery. 

We suspect that the hilly country about 
(Burton) Dassett was the home of Edmund 
Spenser’s grandfather, and attention 1s 
directed to that Edmund Spencer who was 
tenant of a garden in Cheke Lane, London, 
in 1549. (Patent Rolls, Edward VI, vol. ii., 
p. 257) and also to this extract from Stow’s 
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‘Survey of London,’ 1598, p. 49: 

Tower Street Ward. On the North side of 
Tower Hill is Lord Lumley’s House; on the 
West divers houses lately built and other 
encroachments along the south to Chick Lane 
on the East of Barking Church, 

The Lord Lumley mentioned here was John, 
Baron Lumley (1534-1609), who succeeded his 
grandfather in this peerage, his father George 
Lumley having been executed in 1537 for his 
part in the northern insurrection of 1536. 
Now George Lumley’s wife was Jane Knight- 
ley, one ot the five daughters and co-heiresses 
of Sir Richard Knightiey of Fawsley, whose 


wife was Jane Spencer, daughter of Sir John. 


Spencer of Althorpe (d. 1522), her brother 
Sir William Spencer (d. 1532) having mar- 
ried Susan Knightley, sister of Sir Richard. 
Moreover the Lord Lumley in question 
married Jane Fitzalan, daughter of Henry, 
twelfth Earl of Arundel, and her sister, Mary 
Fitzalan, married Thomas Howard, the ill- 
fated Duke of Norfolk. 

The Althorpe Spencers play no inconsider- 
able part in the history of Edmund Spenser 
and it is suggested that the Edmund Spenser 
who, in 1549, had a garden in Cheke Lane 
was the holder of some official post in the 
household—parish of St. Olave’s, Hart Street 
—of John Baron Lumley, obtained for him by 
the influence of his Althorpe relatives. 

It must have occurred ito others beside the 
present writer that the impulse to compose 
the poem ‘ Daphnaida’ was somewhat inade- 
quate. Its occasion was the death, 13 Aug. 
1590, of Douglas Howard, wife of Arthur 


‘Gorges, and only child of Henry Howard, 


Viscount Byndon, a member of the great 
Howard family. 

The relationship of Gorges to Sir Walter 
Raleigh was not very close; he was the son 
of Winifred Budockshead, Raleigh’s first 
cousin. Furthermore Spenser’s acquaintance 
with Gorges must have been of the slightest. 
But if Spenser’s father was an official of 
Lord Lumley’s household, then he would be 
almost certain to possess much knowledge of 
the Howards. Perhaps the fate of the Duke 
of Norfolk was much in his mind. 

Spenser shows a peculiar knowledge of the 
Howard family, . . The certain amount of in- 
timacy indicated . . . points to a familiarity 
with the affairs of that family which probably 
originated before 1589, when the dedicatory 
sonnet to the Lord Admiral appeared, and 
Which may very possibly hark back to some 
connexion with the unfortunate Duke of Nor- 

(Spenser’s ‘Shepherd’s Calender,’ pp. 
1-lI—Higginson.) 


The connection of Giles Spencer of Burton 








Dassett with the Althorp family, has not been 
set out anywhere, but the lawsuit quoted 
above makes it plain that relationship 
existed. 

The foregoing passages about Rosalind are 
largely speculative suggestions thrown out for 
further research. But should they happen to 
have some validity, then the ‘‘ Northe 
partes,’’? whence Spenser for his more prefer- 
ment was summoned by Gabriel Harvey, were 
no farther north than Warwickshire and 
Northants. 

W. H. Wetpty. 
(To be continued) Pe 


SOME NOTES ON THE ‘ CAMBRIDGE 
BOOK OF LESSER POETS.’ 


HIS is a reminder which many would be 
glad to have, for it brings together a 
great quantity of first-rate but scattered 
material. To the hardened reader it is 
almost as interesting as the ‘ Oxford Book of 
English Verse,’ indeed almost a hundred of 
its poems have now heard the command, 


‘‘ Friend, come up higher,’’ and are given 
the imprimatur of Oxford. 
P. 55. 


Her hand doth hold the clew must lead me out, 

And free my heart from thraldomes lothed 
place. 

But cleane to lead me out or Lampe to light me, 

She scornfully denide the more to spite me. 

Watson’s original text has this ‘‘ cleane,’’ 

but it must be an error for clewe. 

P. 60. ‘I grieve that duty doth not work 
All that my wishing would.” The Oxford 
book No. 175 gives ‘‘ and”’ for “ all,’’ which 
completely puzzled me. If “all” is not 
original, it ought to be. 

P. 102. Who was Sir John Eaton, not 
known to the ‘ D.N.B.’? One would like to 
know more of the man who, rejecting dis- 
suasions to love, could write this: 

Tire others’ easier ears with these 
Unappertaining stories; 

He never felt the world’s disease 
Who car’d not for its glories. 

P. 116. The phrase, “ lyric lark,’’ quoted 
by ‘ N.E.D.’ from Southey, appears here as 
Sir Richard Fanshawe’s, 

P. 122. Cleveland’s surprising ode on 
Mark Anthony has the line “ Wanting a 
glass to plait her amber tresses,’’ but this 
book gives ‘* plate.’’ 

P. 124. “‘Loudly sweep the trembling 


string’? (H. More) recalls ‘‘ Somewhat 
in ‘ Lycidas.’ 


” 


loudly sweep the string 
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P. 139. ‘‘ The lily and the pink I really 
overthink, So I vowed I would wait for 
June,” and the roses. ‘N.E.D.’ gives 
‘think over’? and ‘‘over-estimate’’; but 
here the word clearly means ‘‘ neglect, think 
nothing of,’’ like ‘‘ overlook.” 

P. 202. In Cleland’s spirited Ode ‘‘ Hallo 
my Fancy ’’ there is one lapse in the rhyme, 
“Fain would I know”’ with ‘“‘ And doth so 
seldom swerve.”’ Rhyme and sense would 
admit ‘‘observe’’ for ‘‘ know,’’ which may 
have survived from a discarded version. 
Four lines from the foot of 203, for the first 
“while”? read why. 

P. 225. ‘‘ Linlet’’ is a form unknown to 
‘N.E.D.,’ and Park’s text reads linnet. 

P. 257. In the last line for ‘‘ fore’d ”’ read 
free’d; and above fiery throbbing. 

P. 258, 1.5. Read and the linnet? Lyttle- 
ton’s metre is not likely to be rough. 

P. 277, last but one. The inverted commas 
should end the previous line. 

P. 285, last but one.. For ‘‘ fir’’ read fit. 
In the fifth line from the end of the poem, 
the metre would be mended by omitting 
““may,’’ without damage to the sense. 

P. 306. What is Cuthbert Shaw’s ‘“ The- 
ban drug’”’? Is it laudanum? 

P. 318. ‘‘ New matter still the mouldering 
mast sustains,’’ of the constant change in our 
bodily constituents. ‘‘ Mass’’ would be less 
obscure. 

P. 341. ‘‘ A clever spouter He’ll sure to 
turn out, or.’’ Omit ‘‘ to’ with the ‘ Oxford 
Book of Light Verse.’ 

P. 359. Read Ednyfed. 

P. 409, 1. 2. Read calmly. 

Myself, I was particularly glad to make 
acquaintance with Nicholas Breton, Fred- 
erick Tennyson and Herman Melville, and I 
enjoyed almost everything except some of the 
eighteenth-century stuff. With Pope and 
Swift excluded, they are a frigid crowd. 


HIBERNICUS. 


‘* (VYHARACTERS.”? — Here and_ there, 

. among the forty living millions in 
these isles of Anglia, one encounters odd in- 
dividuals, known locally as ‘‘ characters ’’— 
men differing by their personal characteris- 
tics from usual types so much that it becomes 
a task to sort them into any of the thousand- 
and-one classified pigeon-holes. 

Forty years ago I came across two such 
eccentrics in Liverpool:—Number one. A 
well-travelled, educated man, of middle age, 
apparently sane, who mentally reversed the 
seasons. In winter he discarded suitable 








warm clothing, appearing dressed in thin 
sporting flannels, canvas tennis shoes and 
boating straw hat. In summer, during the 
hottest days, he wore strong hob-nailed boots, 
heavy woollen overcoat, with thick muffler, 
etc. When asked why, he replied ‘‘I am no 
slave of fashion! ”’ 


Number two. <A short broad-shouldered 
man of about 5ft. high, of sad mien, border- 
ing on seventy years of age, with ‘‘nut- 
cracker ’’ features, Roman nose, sharp angnu- 
lar chin; the living embodiment of ‘‘ Mr, 
Punch,’’ in his sober moments. This man 
was invariably clad in bright buckle patent 
leather shoes, white socks (bare calves), 
knickerbockers, Eton jacket, deep linen collar, 
flowing red necktie, Scottish cap, with tail 
ribbons. This caricature-attire was said to 
be compulsory (not of choice), a permanent 
income being settled upon him, by legacy 
from a spiteful deceased relative, upon condi- 
tion that he always appeared in public 
clothed thus; a kind of aged ‘‘ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy.”’ 


Number three. A Warwickshire farmer, 
who led an abnormal life and recently died 
at the advanced age of niney-five years. He 
was James Adams, of old yeoman stock, farm- 
ing at Edstone, 5 miles north of Stratford-on- 
Avon. (Edstone, by the way, was the birth- 
place and home of William Somervile, 
M.F.H. and sporting poet (1675-1742), 
author of ‘ The Chace,’ ‘ Hobbinol,’ etc.) 

James Adams was born, an only son, at 
Rookery Farm, Rowington, in 1845. To 
attend day school he had to trudge to and fro 
Henley-in-Arden, in all weathers, a total of 
over 10 miles daily. At the early age of 
eleven he lost his father, and then, six years 
later, his mother. So while still a boy of 
seventeen years, sudden and heavy responsi- 
bility of running the farm fell upon him. So 
successful did he become in this hard voca- 
tion that his name was rarely absent from 
the prize list at local cattle shows. In 189 
he sold the parental farm at Rowington 
(early ancestral village of the poet Shakes- 
peare) and removed to Edstone. Up to the 
date of his death, 21 Dec. 1940, he ran the 
business and helped to milk the cows. 

In mid-England one cannot find a spot 
more remote from the sea than, roughly, @ 
century of miles, either west, south, or east, 
and though, in pre-war days, frequent 
excursions, costing a few shillings, carried 
one to the seaside and back, yet James 
Adams never once saw the sea. More remark- 
able still, during his long life he never took 
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a single holiday. Perhaps yet more notable, 
in that long career, he never spent a night 
away from home, and never once saw the in- 
side of a theatre or cinema. On top of all 
that, perhaps it is not surprising to add, the 
idea never struck him, in the approaching 
evening of his days, to retire from hard work 
and farm cares, now comfortably off, and 
take life easily. 
Wma. Jaccarp. 


ABMS OF COOKE: THE SABLE 
EAGLE.—In July of last year there 
were some queries and a note in ‘N. 
and Q.’ on the black, double-headed 
eagle among the quarterings of Cooke im- 
aled by William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, for 
is wife Mildred Cooke in a fragmentary 
shield at Great Parndon. 

Mildred, as then explained, was the eldest 
of the five learned daughters of Sir Anthony 
Cooke of Gidea Hall, Essex. It has now been 
ascertained that the sable eagle was brought 
into the family quarterings by the marriage 
of Anthony’s father, John Cooke, with the 
heiress of Sanders of Sanderstead (v. the 
‘D.N.B.’ and Wright’s ‘ County of Essex,’ 
1836, ii, p. 440). It was derived from the 
arms of Saleman through the marriage of 
Ralf Sanders with the daughter and co-heir 
of Sir Roger Saleman (Burke, ‘ General 
Armory,’ 1883, pp. 891, 895). The San- 
derses appear to have differenced the coat by 
changing the field from silver to gold and sub- 
stituting a fleur-de-lys for the leopard’s face 
on the breast of the eagle. 

As the Cecils, ‘at the moment, are very 
much ‘‘in the news’’—and the House of 
Lords, it may be of interest to add that the 
quartered shields of Sir Anthony Cooke and 
all his five daughters appear on the tomb of 
one of them, Elizabeth, Lady Hoby, at 
Bisham, Berks. When this was made and set 
up in 1609 the workmen by some incompre- 
hensible blunder substituted for the shield of 
the 5th daughter, Margaret Cooke, who 
married Sir Ralf Rowlett, a jumble of quar- 
ters from the shields of her sisters, Ann 
Bacon and Elizabeth Hoby. During some 
necessary repairs last autumn the oppor- 
tunity was taken to repaint this shield 
according to a drawing made by Ashmole 
(MS, 850 fol. 277) of a copy of the draft 
supplied by Dethick, the contemporary 
Garter King-at-Arms, for the guidance of the 
tombmakers in painting the coats. 

A comprehensive account of the heraldry at 
Bisham will appear in the Spring issue of the 
Berkshire Archaeological Journal. 





Eighty years ago Mr. E. J. Sage, who is 
quoted in the ‘ D.N.B.’ as an authority, con- 
tributed some notes on the Cooke family to 
‘N. and Q.’ (2'8., xii. 480). 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


“TIMOTHY TICKLER” OF BLACK- 

WOOD'S MAGAZINE. —The popu- 
larity of Timothy Tickler, one of the 
characters in the ‘ Noctes Ambrosian’ of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, appears from an un- 
dated printed poem in the National Library 
of Scotland. The piece, I should guess, be- 
longs rather to the second half than to the 
first half of the nineteenth century. 


Tue Ensien’s TEAR. 


I. 
Upon the steps he stood, and took a fearful look 
At the College and quadrang’lar space, which 
his comrades just then took; 
He listened to the sounds, so appalling to his 


ear, 

And the soldier turned aside his head, and 
wiped away a tear. 

II. 

Beside that College porch, a youth maintained 
his right, 

He held aloft an oaken sprig, which he flour- 
ished in his sight; 

The soldier breathed a curse, a curse no one 
could hear, 

And his bosom trembling heav’d a sigh, as he 
wiped away a tear. 


IIl. 
He turned upon the spot, poor fellow he was 
weak, 
And funky was that soldier’s ‘heart, for tears 
were on his cheek; 
Go search the foremost rank, amidst the wild 
retreat, 
You’ll always find that beardling there, with 
wings upon his feet. 
IV. 
But when the row was o’er, and homeward 
marched the troop, 
Who then could strut so fiercely, as this little 
nincompoop ; 
ae when at mess he met, to enjoy the hearty 
cheer, 
Be sure the hand most valiant then, that morn- 


ing wiped a tear. 
Timothy Tickler. 


Aan Lane Srrovt. 


[NusvaL CHRISTIAN NAMES.—The 
Governor of Norfolk Island, Philip 
Gidley King, had a daughter born there in 
1795, whom he named Utricia (see Bassett, 
‘The Governor’s Lady’ (Oxford Press, 
1940), p. 26.). 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


“ BOLTED ALTAR.’’—Can anybody tell 
me what is meant by ‘‘ bolted altar ’’ ? 

I have found a reference, dated about 1875, 
of Knoyle Episcopi, vulgo East Knoyle, 
written by a very charming parson who has 
since joined the great majority, one Canon 
Milford, showing that the altar is a bolted 
altar, ‘‘ which is very rare.”’ 

I have written to all the Church authori- 
ties and they cannot help me, and I am won- 
dering if any of your readers can throw any 
light on the subject for me. 





J. M. Benett-StTanrorp. 


ARSON FORD’S DEATH.—Wheatley 
(‘London Past and Present,’ ii, p. 61) 
says he died in the Fleet Prison in 1731, but 
E. Beresford Chancellor (‘ Annals of Covent 
Garden,’ p. 49) says ‘‘I prefer Johnson’s 
testimony for many reasons.’’ What are the 

facts ? 

J. ARDAGH. 


UBLIN OR DOUBLING BUNS.—What 
are these? Mrs. Henry Wood says they 
were made at Rousse’s shop, High Street, 
Worcester (‘Johnny Ludlow,’ 5th Series, 
‘The Ebony Box’). 
J. ARDAGH. 


EWELLED COPY OF ‘OMAR KHAY- 

YAM.’—Mr. H. Prosser Chanter notes 

in the Daily Chronicle, 31 Dec. 1926, that 

this was sold in London and lost with the 
Titanic. Further particulars desired. 


J. ARDAGH. 


HE PIANO IN ENGLAND.—The piano 
was invented in the earlier years of the 
eighteenth century and in the course of that 
century superseded the harpsichord. At 
about what date might it be assumed that 
any well-to-do family in England would have 
exchanged the one for the other? Would 1775 
be about the time? Would teachers of the 
piano be fairly numerous in London by then ? 
C. E. H. 


AINTENANCE OF PRISONERS OF 
WAR.—Upon which country does this 
customarily devolve—the prisoners’ own 
country or that which holds them? I believe 
I am right in saying that in the Napoleonic 
wars French prisoners in English hands 
were at first supported by France and that 
Napoleon excited both anger and contempt 


1 ‘“ WACARONI”’: 





—. 


when, as a measure of economy, he withdrew ~ 


this French support, and left it to the 
English to maintain the prisoners. I belieye 
he was flouting a long-established custom: 
but I should like to know definitely what has 
been and what now is international custom 
in regard to this. 


E. Y. 


RTHUR THISTLEWOOD: CONSPIRA- 
TOR.—This man, a ringleader, it will be 
remembered, in the Cato Street. conspiracy, 
was supposed to be the illegitimate son of 
William Thistlewood, a Lincolnshire farmer, . 
Is anything know a. of the antecedents of 
William Thistlewood, b. of Arthur’s mother 

and her antecedents? 

A. B. C. 


OHN THORP.—(This is not either of the 
three men called John Thorpe who are 

to be found in the ‘ D.N.B.’) Who and what 
was this man whom Elizabeth Fry, as a quite 
young married woman, met in Manchester 
and extremely ,admired: ‘‘ I think we seldom 
see so much of good united with a cultivated 
understanding and the sweet simplicity of 
religion as in him,” she writes. He was, I 
imagine, a Quaker, and probably figures in 
some of the records of the Society of Friends. 


N. A. 


ITS PLURAL.—Will 

some philologist explain how this de- 
lectable comestible came to make its plural in 
maccheroni? My Venetian landlady used 
proudly to announce ‘‘I maccheroni sono 
buoni’”’! but always failed to explain why 
this noun of multitude gave one ‘‘ large spots 
or stains.”’ 

Epwarp Heron-ALLen. 

(J RASSINI.—What is the best biography of 


this actress so much admired in her day? 
I should also be particularly glad of notes of 


_any mention of her in contemporary letters. 


She seenis to have been even more famous for 
grace than for beauty. Notes in letters of her 
acting in any particular part would be very 
acceptable. 


H. C. 


MACKAY, ACTOR. — An _ actor named 
Mackay made a tremendous hit about 
1821 as Bailie Nicol Jarvie in a dramatized 
version of Scott’s ‘Rob Roy.’ I do not find 
him in the ‘ D.N.B.’ and I doubt whether he 
achieved distinction in any other role. Could 
anyone tell me more about him? I should be 
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glad to know of any other parts he played. 
R. E. L. 


)RAMATIZED VERSIONS OF SCOTT’S 
NOVELS.—These were fairly numerous. 
I should like to be told which was esteemed 
the most successful. 

R. E. L. 


LK-LORE: MORNING DREAMS.—I 
lately read somewhere that the most 
significant dreams are those dreamed in the 
morning not long before waking. This was 
new to me. Is the belief common or primi- 
tive? I should be glad of any reference to 
morning dreams whether in folk-lore or in 
literature. Is there anything about this ,in 
the ancient Greek and Latin classics? I do 
not think the hour of the night is always 
mentioned in accounts of premonitory visions. 
P. P. DLN. 
[OIZEBU E.—Reading once again ‘ Mans- 
field Park,’ it occurred to me to wonder 
whether, either here or in Germany, there 
had been any revival of Kotzebue’s plays— 
say within the twentieth century. I imagine 
that though their vogue something more than 
acentury ago was tremendous, they would, as 
the saying goes, ‘“‘cut no ice’’ with modern 
audiences. Did Kotzebue’s death—stabbed 
ri Sand—increase, for a time, or diminish 
the popularity of his work ? 
F. E. R. 
ASSAGE TO AND FROM INDIA C. 
1830.—Could anyone give me an idea of 
what the passage to and from India cost in 
the thirties and forties of last century? Did 
the voyages out and home cost the same? 
Were there reductions for officers of the 
Army and for wives and children? Was 
coming home on leave so expensive that it had 
to be forgone ? 
IGNORAMUS. 


LK-TALE: JACK THE GIANT- 

KILLER’S SWORD.—I do not think 
the ordinary versions of ‘ Jack the Giant- 
killer’ state anything particular about 
Jack’s sword. There is, however, a form of 
the story in which the sword cuts or thrusts 
ima peculiar way. Could any reader supply 


this detail ? 
R. L. 


ORDS OF SPANISH PROVERB WANTED. 
—Would any,one give me the exact Spanish 
words of the Spanish proverb which says “‘ God 
end me from my friends; I can defend my- 
self against my enemies.” 


O. N. H. 





Replies. 


SAINT ENDELLION. 
(clxxix. 423, 465; clxxx. 12). 


()N the vexed question of St. Endelienta 

versua St. Teilo I do not propose 
to enter at length; it seems to me to rest . 
largely on philological deductions on the 
validity of which I do not feel myself compe- 
tent to pronounce any judgment. Yet there 
are at least five slight pieces of positive evi- 
dence, whatever be their value—and I am 
afraid that in all five cases it is unfortunately 
very small—that have been omitted by your 
numerous correspondents. 

The first of these is the fact that, according 
to the Misses Quiller-Couch, in their ‘ Ancient 
and Holy Wells of Cornwall’ (1894, p. 66), 
there is a holy well of Saint ‘‘ Endellient ”’ 
(sic) at St. Endellion. 

The second is that, according to Mr. 
Edmund H. Sedding, in his ‘ Norman Archi- 
tecture of Cornwall’ (1909, p. 424), the feast 
at St. Endellion “is on Ascension Day, and 
the two days following, but the Saturday 
after the Ascension is the chief day of the 
revel,’’ whereas the day of St. Teilo is Feb. 9. 
(ibid., p. 445). 

The third is that, according to the 
authority last cited (ibid., 424), St. Endel- 
ienta, Virgin, is given in the list of the 
numerous family of Brychan that Leland 
extracted from the Life of St. Nectan which 
he found at Hartland (I presume Hartland 
Abbey, in North Devon). Unfortunately I 
have no immediate access to the ‘ Itinerary ’ ; 
and the 1774 edition of the ‘ Collectanea’ 
contains, wickedly, no proper index, though 
if ever book needed index it is this, to hunt 
through whose four volumes for an isolated 
reference would be like hunting through the 
proverbial hay-stack for a needle! I can 
therefore give Leland’s statement at second- 
hand only, and thus possibly imperfectly. 

The fourth piece of evidence is that there 
exists at St. Endellion church, at the east end 
of the south aisle, a fifteenth-century “ altar- 
tomb... made of Catacleuse stone, and 
with niches deeply recessed ’’ (I quote again 
from Mr. Sedding, at p. 99), that is stated 
in a little pamphlet that I purchased in the 
church, and that presumably follows some 
authority, even if no better than local tradi- 
tion, to be the shrine, or perhaps rather the 
shrine-substructure, or shrine-pedestal, of St. 
Endelienta. The niches, which I noted my- 
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self as being ‘‘ elaborate,” when I visited St. 
Endellion in 1923, though I unluckily 
omitted to describe them more particularly, 
certainly suggest that this ambiguous strue- 
ture was really a mediaeval saint-shrine, 
such as we sometimes find in other simple 
parish churches, as at Whitchurch Canoni- 
corum, Dorset, and at Newington-on-the- 
Street, in Kent, where the reputed shrines 
respectively of St. Candida (Wite) and of 
St. Robert exhibit somewhat similar deep 
recesses, with regard to which it has been 
suggested, in the case at any rate of the 
former, that they may have been intended 
“‘ for the insertion of diseased limbs, or for 
handkerchiefs to be afterwards borne away 
for the healing of the sick.’’ It is right, how- 
ever, to admit that neither Mr. Sedding nor 
Dr. Cox (‘ Churches of Cornwall,’ 1912, p. 
97) attributes to this St. Endellion tomb this 
particular character. Moreover, the existence 
of the shrine of a saint is by itself no con- 
vincing evidence of the former real existence 
of the saint. At Middleham, in Yorkshire 
(N.R.), the alleged former presence in the 
church of a shrine of St. Alkelda has not re- 
strained certain iconoclasts from denying 
that martyr’s authenticity. But at least it is 
complete evidence of the contemporary cult 
{and therefore acceptance by some consider- 
able body of people) of the saint in question. 

The fifth point is that, according again to 
Mr. Sedding (p. 424), a stone inscribed with 
the name of ‘‘ Broegan’’—which scholars 
equate with ‘‘ Brychan ’’—has been found in 
St. Endellion parish, which would certainly 
seem to connect this former king of Breck- 
nock with this neighbourhood. On the other 
hand, it has to be confessed that Brychan 
himself, not less than his preposterously big 
family, is a somewhat shadowy character, 
who has found for himself no recognition in 
the “ Dictionary of National Biography.’ I 
should like to have been able to have added 
yet a sixth scrap of evidence, to the effect that 
the adjacent church of St. Teath (pronounced 
Teth) also gets its name, as your corres- 
pondent, Mr. Biewert, rather adventurously 
asserts that it actually does get it (clxxix. 
465), from St. Tetha, another alleged daugh- 
ter of Brychan, which would further 
strengthen, if correct, the association of the 
Brychan family with this district. Here 
again, however, we are met with the old diffi- 
culty that St. Teath is now identified by these 
same plaguy philologists with a saint of an 
entirely different, that is, of an Irish, 
provenance, namely St. Ytha, or St. Etha, 











the initial ‘‘T ” being due to attraction from 
the last letter in the ‘‘ Saint,” just as “g 
Ebb ”’ has been converted into ‘ St. Tebh,” 
In an inventory of church goods for 1539, jp 
fact, St. Teath is actually given as St. Etha 
(Sedding, p. 445). 

How far these five bits of evidence, in cop. 
junction, constitute, in spite of philological 
difficulties, a certain prima facie case for the 
separate existence of St. Endelienta as apart 
from St. Teilo, the reader must determine for 
himself. Probably the safest position is to 
conclude that the puzzle lies beyond the poe 
sibility of any final solution. Yet this we 
may say at any rate that those who insist 
upon the identity of St. Endelienta and §¢, 
Teilo, are confronted with the necessity of 
explaining why later ages, when the identity 
was apparently forgotten, found themselves 
compelled, as they did not normally find 
themselves compelled in the case of every 
other obscure dedication, to invest this par 
ticular saint of hypothetical non-existence— 
and this, we must assume, in honest error— 
with such a detailed atmosphere of truth. 
Because the personality of St. Endelienta was, 
lost for them in the mists of antiquity, it was 
not therefore essential to continue for her a 
holy-well, a feast-day, and a shrine! Surely 
these last trappings go at least some distance 
to suggest that she was really an actual in- 
dividual—whether one of — Brychan’s 
numerous progeny or not— who was one 
associated with this district, who perhaps 
founded there a church, and who was buried 
in it, and there honoured, when she died. 

May I add, though this has nothing what- 
ever to do with the main point in question, 
that St. Endellion church was as lately % 
1920, and probably is still, collegiate in the 
sense that it has attached to it, in addition to 
a rector, three prebends, respectively of Tre 
haverock, of Marnays, and of Bodmin, two 
of which are sinecures, though that of Bot- 
min has of recent years been devoted to the 
endowment, or part endowment, of a new 
parish (1913) at Port Isaac, which is the 
principal centre of population in St. Endel- 
lion parish. Thus St. Endellion, in addition 
to Westminster Abbey, and St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor, and perhaps with the fur 
tuer addition of Heytesbury, Wilts, and the 
Salopian portioner churches of Pontesbury 
and Burford—are there others of like nature? 
is now one of the very few surviving ir 
stances of a non-cathedral collegiate chu 
in England.’ And may I venture further to 
add that your correspondent, Mr. A. BR. 
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Baytey (clxxx. 14), is, I think, in error in 
writing of “‘ the island of St. Endellion, off 
the Cornish coast ’’? St. Endellion church 
lies roughly 2 miles inland from the north 
coast of Cornwall, and I do not think that 
there is any island of that name. At any 
rate, I can find none marked on Bartholo- 
mew’s half-inch to the mile scale map, which 
is reduced from the Ordnance Survey. 


Josep EK. Morris. 
Totnes, Devon. 


“ AND NO QUESTION ASKED ”’ (clxxix. 
458; clxxx, 50).—The two following 
advertisements appeared in 1720: 

(1) Daily Courant, 9 Aug.—Lost 1 Aug. be- 
tween Artillery Ground and the Rosemary 
Branch, a white parchment pocket-book with 
Bills. Whoever shall bring it with the Bills 
to Jonathan Wilde in the Old Bailey shall have 
two guineas reward and no questions ask’d. 

(2) Daily Courant, 21 Nov.—Lost out of a 
pocket at Jonathan’s Coffee-house in Exchange 
Alley on 19th inst.:a vellum _pocket-book 
wherein was a first subscription to the South 
Sea Company of £1000, 3 South Sea Bonds. 
Whoever brings the said book with the papers 
therein contained to Mr. Jonathan Wilde in 
the Old Bailey shall have five guineas reward 
and no questions ask’d, . 


In January 1751 appeared Fielding’s 
‘Enquiry into the Causes of the late Increase 
of Robbers’: the following paragraph is 
taken from Section V: 


At present a thief disposes of his goods with 
almost as much safety as the honestest trades- 
man: for, if he hath made a booty of any 
value, he is almost sure of seeing it advertised 
within a day or two, directing him to bring 
the goods to a certain place where he is to 
receive a reward “and no questions asked.” 
This method of recovering stolen goods by the 
owner a very learned judge formerly declared 
to have been, in his opinion, a composition of 
felony. Indeed, such advertisements are in 
themselves so very scandalous and of such per- 
Micious consequence that if men are not 
ashamed to own they prefer an old watch or a 
diamond ring to the good of Society, it is a 
pity some effectual law was not contrived to 
prevent their giving this public countenance 
to robbery for the future. 


The ‘‘very learned judge’? was Sir Wil- 
liam Thompson (1678-1739). He was 
appointed Recorder of London in 1715, and 
was later a Baron of the Exchequer, but re- 
tained the Recordership until his death. 
His memory deserves great honour,” said 
Fielding elsewhere, ‘for the services he did 
the public as Recorder.” So impressed were 

Legislature with Fielding’s ‘ Enquiry’ 
that they forthwith appointed a Parlia- 








mentary Committee ‘“‘ to revise and consider 
the Laws in being which relate to Felonies 
and other offences against the Peace”: it 
included Henry Pelham, Admiral Vernon, 
Mr. Hume Campbell, George Lyttelton, Pitt 
and Horace Walpole; see Journal of the 
House of Commons, Vol. xxvi, p. 27, 1 Feb. 
1750/1. Their deliberations resulted in ‘ An 
Act for the better preventing of Thefts and 
Robberies and for regulating places of 
Publick Entertainment’ (26 Geo. II c. 36), 
and some of its sections are still in force. By 
section one, any person who states or implies, 
when advertising for lost or stolen articles 
that no questions will be asked, or that the 
pawnbroker to whom they may have been 
pledged will be indemnified, is to forfeit £50, 
and the printer of an advertisement thus 
framed is placed under a like sanction. This 
section was re-enacted by 7 & 8 Geo. IV. 
c. 29s. 59, and was again re-enacted by 24 & 
25 Vict. c. 96 (Larceny Act 1861) sec. 102, 
and under this last Act it was held to apply 
to the offer of a reward for a stolen dog 
coupled with the words ‘‘ No questions will 
be asked ’?; see Mirams v. Our Dogs Pub- 
lishing Co. Ltd., Law Report 1901, 2 K.B., 
p. 564; 70 Law Journal, K.B., p. 879. 

It is incorrect to refer to such legal pro- 
ceedings as ‘‘ prosecutions’’: their technical 
term is ‘‘ penal actions,’’ and in such suits 
pecuniary penalties are recoverable—in some 
cases by any person who will sue for them— 
from the doers of various prohibited acts, 
solely on account of their tendency to cause 
evil to the community at large. A person 
fined £50 is not regarded by the Court as a 
criminal, but as an ‘ offender.’’ 


J. Paut DE Castro. 


HE LAST OF THE HANSOM-CAB 
(clxxx. 2, 49).—V. R. refers to the pos- 
sible sporadicity of the hansom. Judging 
from Fergus Hume’s ‘ The Mystery of the 
Hansom Cab,’ a best-seller of the early 
‘‘naughty ‘nineties’? hailing from Austra- 
lia, this now historic vehicle was antipodean. 
One reminiscence greatly to the credit of a 
‘“cabby’’?: A gentleman with deep black 
penetrating eyes alighted from a hansom and 
proffered his fare. ‘‘ You’re Professor Hux- 
ley? No, Sir, I shall not accept a fare from 
you. I owe too much to your writings.” 


J. Paut pe Castro. 


ACTRESSES ON THE TILES (clxxix. 
332).—‘‘ [Richard Yates] died April 21, 


1785... Mrs. Yates retired from the stage 
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the year her husband died, 1785... . 
died May 14, 1787.’’ 

Mr. Brookinc may be right, but John 

Fyvie, in ‘The Tragedy Queens of the Geor- 
gian Era,’ 1909, at p. 144, wrote: 
Richard Yates survived his wife nine years; 
dying suddenly, at the age of eighty-nine at 
his house in Stafford Row on 21 April 1796. He 
was buried in Richmond Church where a 
monument showing . .. the two players kneel- 
ing... still stands to their memory. 

I visited Richmond Church for the purpose 
of testing these discrepancies in dates, but 
failed to locate the monument. 

J. P..vEC, 


HYINE WOOD (clxxx. 28).—The answer 
to your correspondent’s question is quite 
simple, but the word itself is most elusive. 
The tree is the thuja, a species of cypress: 
here in Southbourne one of our commonest 
trees is the cupressus thuja macrocarpus: 
yet neither thuja nor ‘‘ thyine,’’ in spite of 
its occurring in the Authorised Version, 
appears in the Concise Oxford Dictionary. 
Besides your correspondent’s references in 
the Apocalypse, the word thyinus also occurs 
in the Vulgate of 3 Reg., 10, 11 (i.e. I Kings 
x, 11), where the A.V. translates it by 
*‘ almug,’’ a very early error for the Hebrew 
algum. Liddell and Scott says that the 
Greek thyine wood is the Latin citrinus, a 
word that does not occur in Lewis and Short, 
where citreus is the wood of the citrus tree: 
and there are two different trees of this name, 
one the fruit-tree that produces citrons, and 
the other the thuja, of which the Romans 
made precious furniture, of a colour called 
Brasiliensis, which obviously has no connec- 
tion with the yet-undiscovered Brazil. I can 
give standard references for all these state- 
ments, but from a long personal acquaintance 
with the thuja tree, I do not believe many of 
them. There is great scope here for a botanist 
with a wide knowledge of the classics. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


The ‘0.E.D.’ says this is supposed to be 
the African coniferous tree Callitris quadri- 
valvis, which yields gum sandarac. 

Dr. William Smith’s Dictionary of the 
Bible, published by John Murray, 1863, — 
which incidentally contains a plate illus- 
trating the tree — says, ‘‘ there.can be little 
doubt that the wood here spoken of (Revela- 
tion xviii, 12), is that of the Thuya articu- 
lata, Desfon., the Callitris quadrivalvis of 
present botanists.’’ 

This tree was much prized by the ancient 


She | 








Greeks and Romans, on account of the 
beauty of its wood for various ornamental 
purposes. By the Romans the tree was called 
citrus and the wood citrum. It is a native of 
Barbary and grows to the height of 15 to 9 
ft. Pliny (‘N.H.,’ xiii, 15) says “ the 
citrus is found abundantly in Mauretania,” 
He speaks of a mania amongst his country- 
men for tables made of its wood; and tells us 
that when Roman ladies were upbraided by 
their husbands for extravagance in pearls, 
they retorted upon them their excessive fond. 
ness for tables and other ornamental fumi- 
ture made of citrus wood. The Greek and 
Roman writers frequently allude to this 
wood. The roof of the Mosque at Cordova, 
built in the ninth century, is of thyine wood 
(‘London’s Arboretum,’ iv, 2463). Lady 
Cailcott says the wood is dark nut-brown, 
close-grainéd and very fragrant. It is highly 
balsamic and odoriferous, the resin no doubt 
preventing the ravages of insects as well as 
the influence of the air. Eadie, in his 
‘ Biblical, Cyclopaedia,’ says the tree grows 
in the Atlas mountains of North Africa. 
PETER GRIFFITHS. 


Thyine wood or Lignum _ thyinum, 
formerly part of the precious merchandise of 
Babylon, has on good authority been referred 
to the wood of Thuja articulata Desf., a tree 
of the Coniferae, growing in the Atlas 


mountains. D. Hooper. 


(QRAFFITI AND MASONS’ SKETCHES 

(clxxx. 8, 49).—I am rejoiced that you 
have opened your columns to this important 
and fascinating subject. Gvaffiti are—or 
should be—a study by themselves, and_ are 
worthy of as much scholarly study as Hiero- 
glyphs. They are véry frequent in Sussex 
and many articles dealing with them have 
appeared in the Sussex County Magazine. 
A ‘census’ of these mysterious markings on 
the lintels, and elsewhere in and upon old 
churches might well lead to an intensive and 
illuminating study of them. And they are im 
constant danger of being effaced by chureh- 
wardens with a passion for, white-wash—to 
say nothing of church “‘ restoration ’’ com- 


mittees. Epwarp Heron-ALlen. 


It seems curious that the remarks under 
this head, while mentioning Leighton Bur 
zard and two places not far off, take no notice 
of the curious drawing scratched on the wall 
of the north aisle in Wing Church. It is at 
the back of a magnificent tomb of pure 
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Italian design in memory of Sir Robert 
Dormer (died 1552); the drawing represents 
aman hanging on a gibbet, and probably 
represents Dr. Dodd, who after being 
appointed Vicar of Wing by Lord Chester- 
field, unfortunately forged his patron’s 
name to a bond for £4,00U; was prosecuted, 
convicted, and hanged on 27 June 1777. The 
eflorts made by Dr. Johnson to save him are 
familiar to all readers of Boswell; further 

rticulars of Johnson’s aid ,were given in 
The Times Literary Supplement of 7 Dec. 
1922. ‘The graffito might well be contem- 
porary with the execution, and was recorded 
by the Historical Monuments Commissioners 
in the second volume of their Report on 
Bucks 

VALE or AYLESBURY. 


PINEGAR MANUFACTURE IN ENG- 
LAND (clxxx. 10).—Judging from the 
few trade-cards and billheads which I have 
of this trade the brewing of vinegar in Eng- 
land appears to have been carried on prin- 
cipally as a separate trade in the eighteenth 
century. The firm of Champion under 
various styles—Thomas Champion, William 
Champion, Champion and Green, Champion 
and Moore of Vinegar Yard, Old Street Road, 
consistently called themselves ‘‘ Vinegar 
Makers.’ The present firm of Champion 
and Slee in South Lambeth Road describe 
themselves as ‘‘ Malt Vinegar Brewers,’’ and 
daim to have been established in 1705, but 
unfortunately they are unable to substantiate 
this date by any existing records. The 
earliest of their cards roel appear to have 
been issued about 1780. At one period Cham- 
pin and Green described themselves as 
“Vinegar and Mustard makers.’’ As to 
whether ‘‘ any great fortunes [are] known to 
have been acquired in vinegar making”’ I 
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cm only quote ‘The General Shop Book’ 
(1153) ‘‘it seems to be a very gainful em- 
=, several having raised considerable 
es by it.’’ ? 
AmproseE Heat. 
Beaconsfield. 


The question as to whether fortunes were 
made out of the manufacture of vinegar 
duting the period mentioned by your corres- 
pndent requires a great deal of research, but 
jidging from the returns of some of the firms 
nl in the business it is fair to assume 

there was money in it. During the last 
fm years or so dividends as high as 334% 
Wte paid by one concern and the terms under 
which British Vinegars Ltd. ‘acquired the 








shares of Champion and Slee Ltd., Sarsons 
Ltd., and the vinegar business of Beaufoy 
Grimble and Co. Ltd., and the Distillers Co. 
Ltd., would indicate that something re- 
munerative was expected. Preference and 
Ordinary shares are entitled, in that order, 
to a cumulative 7% and non-cumulative 
124%, any remaining profits belonging to the 
ordinary shareholders. 

One of the most informative publications I 
know is ‘ Vinegar:. Its Manufacture and 
Examination,’ by C. Ainsworth Mitchell, 
B.A. (Oxon.), F.I.C., who was at the time 
chemist to Messrs. Beaufoy and Co., manu- 
facturers of vinegar for two hundred years. 
The book is published by Charles Griffin 
and Co., London, 1916. I believe a later 
edition was published around 1926. 

In case your inquirer is unable to obtain a 
sight of the book mentioned, and will let me 
know specifieally what he desires to know, I 
shall be glad to help him if it is possible, war 
risks and other things permitting. 

Peter GRIFFITHS. 


i USTARD (clxxx. 10).—The use of mus- 

tard in its present form for making into 
a paste is said to have originated in Durham. 
John Timbs gives an account of the way in 
which an old woman, named Clements, re- 
siding in Durham in 1720, invented a method 
of extracting the full flavour from the mus- 
tard, the details of which she refused to 
impart to anyone. George I and various 
notabilities are said to have patronised her 
for she used to travel to London twice a year, 
and to the principal towns in England, for 
orders, and from this arose the name of 
‘Durham Mustard.’’ 

How much there is in the story it is 
difficult to gauge accurately, but the fact re- 
mains that, according to ‘The Victoria His- 
tory of the County of Durham,’ edited by 
William Page, F.S.A., and published by 
Constable and Co. Ltd., 1907 (vol. ii, pp. 
276-7), ‘‘ within the memory of many people 
Durham mustard was highly esteemed for 
its pungency.’’ The industry was sufficiently 
flourishing to keep one of the Gateshead 
potteries busy supplying the pots in which to 
send it away. It is also stated that when 
Arthur Young travelled North, he reports 
that round the city of Durham there is much 
mustard cultivated. The farmers sow it alone, 
on good rich moist ground, and on that which 
is parched and burnt. They get from thirty 


to one hundred bushels per acre, some crops 
worth £100 per acre have been known, 


‘ Foods, 


Dr. William Tibbles, in their 
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Origin, Composition and Manufacture,’ pub- 
lished by Bailliere, Tindall and Cox, 1912, 
states that the mustard was made from the 
ground seeds of Charlock or wild mustard 
(Sinapis arvensis), which grew plentifully in 
the district of Durham. 

So far as I am able to discover there are no 
home-made recipes, but it is generally under- 
stood that the process followed in the early 
days was that of grinding the seed in a mill 
and passing it through the several processes 
which were commonly resorted to in the 
making of flour from wheat. The Durham 
mustard trade is said to have been killed by 
the competition of an article with less flavour 
but at a lower price. 

In ‘Jeremiah James Colman, A Memoir 
by One of his Daughters,’ Helen Caroline 
Colman, of Carrow House, Norwich, which 
was published privately at the Chiswick 
Press in 1905, it is to be learned that in 1814 
Jeremiah Colman (the great-uncle of Jere- 
miah James Colman), moved from Norwich 
to Stoke Holy Cross, taking over the mustard 
and flour business of Edward Ames, 

The well-known firm of J. & J. Colman is 
now part of the amalgamation of Reckitts 
Colman Ltd., which absorbed practically all 


the mustard-making firms, of any magnitude,* 


in the country. 
PETER GRIFFITHS. 
2, Church Road, Yardley, Birmingham. 


This article (of French origin) was at first 
home-made. Centuries ago, Tewkesbury, 
Gloucestershire, was famous for its manufac- 
ture ; an industry now neglected there. It is 
mentioned nine times in Shakespeare’s plays. 
Mustard was used a hundred years since as 
a medical remedy for torpor and coldness in 
the digestive organs; also for preserving 
health in aged persons. It was, and still is, 
a popular rural remedy in the shape,of mus- 
tard plasters and poultices. 

A number of recipes for making different 
kinds of mustard will be found, in full detail, 
in Cooley’s ‘ Cyclopaedia of practical receipts 
. . . 1880, 2 vols.’ (see pp. 1093-1094). 

In the same work can be seen the various 
modes and materials for making vinegar (see 
pp. 1721-1725) which H. C. J. enquires 
about. 

Wm. JacGarp. 


HE CHRISTIAN NAME JESSIE 
(clxxix. 244, 305, 463; clxxx, 51).— 
Icnoto (at the third reference) records the 
name ‘‘ Jessy’ in ‘ Self-Control,’ 1811, but 
his mention of ‘“ Jessie’? (more correctly 





““Jessy’’) in ‘St. Ronan’s Well,’ 1993 
might have suggested to him the origin of 
Scott’s use of the name and thus taken yy 
back a further twenty-five years. Jessie wag 
the name of Scott’s sweetheart at Kelso about 
1787. (See ‘ The Letiers of Sir Walter Scott 
1787-1807,’ ed. by Sir H. J. C. Grierson, pp: 
lvii. and 1.). There is, however, an ear ier 
reference to the name. In the * Register of 
marriages of the City of Edinburgh 
1751-1800,’ ed, by Sir Francis Grant (Scot- 
tish Record Society), p. 121, there is recorded 
the proclamation of marriage on Dec. 5, 1785 
of a ‘‘ Miss Jessy Campbell.’ I came across 
this example by accident, and a closer exam- 
ination of the registers might reveal one of 
earlier date, 
James C. Corson, 


R. JAMES’S POWDER (clxxix. 459; 
clxxx. 48).—The history of Dr. James's 
Fever Powders is recorded at some length in 
A. C. Wootton’s ‘ Chronicles of Pharmacy’ 
(London, 1910), although it seems not to men- 
tion the circumstances of Goldsmith’s death. 
The remedy was patented by the inventor in 
1747 and it contained as the active ingredient 
antimony oxide. It was a very popular 
though rather dangerous remedy. Whether 
or. not these powders were the cause of Gold- 
smith’s death in 1774 was at the time, and 
still remains, the subject of considerable con- 
troversy. Goldsmith’s friend and medical 
adviser Dr. William Hawes in self-defence 
published ‘ An Account of the late Dr. Gold- 
smith’s Illness so far as relates to the 
Exhibition of Dr. James’s Powders’ (Lon- 
don, 1774). After Goldsmith’s death, in 
certain newspapers the event was ascribed to 
James’s Powders, whilst Kenrick, one of 
Goldsmith’s enemies, actually supposed that 
he had committed suicide by taking them. A 
fuller account of the medical aspects of the 
contemporary controversy may be seen in the 
Lancet of 8 June 1929 (and in the British 
Medical Journal of the same date), where Sir 
William Hale-White comes to the conclusions 
that ‘‘ there is not sufficient evidence to deter 
mine the primary illness; that death was 
much accelerated by antimony poisoning; 
that Hawes’ is a fair account . . .”, etc. } 
the B.M.J., Dr. T. P. C. Kirkpatrick, Regis- 
trar of the Royal College of Physicians of 
Ireland, and the outstanding authority om 
Irish medical history, believes ‘‘ that neither 
the powder nor any other treatment employed 
can be justly blamed, and cautiously suggests 
that Goldsmith’s chief complaint was some 
form of chronic nephritis which terminated im 
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nia.” I have never read of any other | favourite article of diet called tsamba, which 


well-known person having been killed or 
harmed by James’s Powders, although an- 
timonial poisoning was much more common 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
than before or since owing to the popularity 
of antimonial cups. These cups, made of an 
alloy of antimony and tin, were filled with 
wine or other beverage overnight and this 
was drunk in the morning. The considerable 
amount of antimony which became dissolved 
would give a powerful therapeutic and some- 
times poisonous effect. 
A. W. Haceis. 

The Wellcome Historical Medical Museum, 
Iondon. 


INA BRICK TEA (clxxix. 336, 393). — 

The extracts given ,by your correspondent 
from some ancient published works, at the 
last reference, would seem to suggest the fol- 
lowing conclusions, erroneously, if I may be 
permitted to say so. 

Firstly, that the original habitat of the 
wild variety of the tea-tree, scientifically 
called Camellia theifera var. sinensis, was 
supposed to be known centuries ago, whereas 
it was only the cultivated tree of which the 
habitat was known to travellers at the date 
mentioned. The habitat of the wild form of 
this tree still remains unknown so far as I am 
aware, though it was in all probability some- 
where in China. 

Secondly, it is incorrectly inferred that the 
variety of tree referred to as green tea, is of 
adifierent variety from that which produces 
black tea, whereas this is not exclusively the 
case. Both commercial brands, green and 
black, are in reality the product of the same 
tree whether of the Chinese variety sinensis 
or of the Indian variety assamica; it is 
entirely in the process of manufacture that 
this difference in colour and taste is brought 
about, the green téa, for one thing, not being 
fermented in the making, like the black. Most 
of the green tea in the market is manufac- 
tured in China; the great bulk of the article 
soma in India and Ceylon is the black 
vecause it provides the most popular beverage, 
inthis country at least; green tea also, 
cab to my own personal taste, being too 
iMsipid. . 

Since my initial inquiry I have discovered 
that the principal source of manufacture of 
the brick tea is Hankow, and this is probably 
the town whence it is exported to Tibet, India 
and elsewhere, although there may be other 

aces where it is produced in China besides. 

Tibetans make use of brick tea in a 





consists of this tea mixed with barley-meal 
into the consistency of a thick paste. In 
mentioning this I am reminded of an article 
on the early introduction of tea into this 
country, in Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ 
wherein it is recorded that a lady not know- 
ing the correct method of preparing tea on 
the first occasion that she gave a tea-party 
in hongur of the novelty, supplied her guests 
with the boiled tea-leaves instead of the bev- 
erage, all of whom, of course, voted it vile. 


Witi1am Harcourt-Baru. 


jAMEs VEITCH (clxxx. 11).—0.E.L. will 

find some useful information about this 
Jedburgh scientist in Mrs. Gordon’s ‘ The 
Home Life of Sir David Brewster’ (Edin- 
burgh, 1869), pp. 22-140, passim. Between 
Brewster (who became Principal of Edin- 
burgh University) and Veitch there was a 
life-long friendship, broken only by the death 
of the latter in 1838. James C. Corson. 


‘\WVOMEN AS PRINTERS (clxxx. 11).— 

Robert Mundell, a printer in Edinburgh, 
married Catherine Anderson, first cousin to 
Dr. James Anderson, LL.D. (the writer’s 


great-great-grandfather), proprietor and 
editor of the Bee, and died in 1775. He left 


his printing business to his wife who appears 
to have managed it until her death in 1820. 
Mrs. Mundell took into partnership one 
Wilson, and then the firm was known as 
Mundelk and Wilson, but the partner turned 
out badly and the partnership was dissolved. 
Then she took into partnership her son James, 
and the firm was known as Mundell Son & 
Co. The business was carried on successfully 
and in 1795 the firm were appointed printers. 
to the University of Glasgow. 

The printing-shop was in the Back Stairs, 
leading from Parliament Close to the Cow- 
gate, and neighboured the house of John 
Dundas, W.S., who in 1791 raised an action 
against Mrs. Mundell on account of the 
nuisance caused to him by her three printing- 
presses. Mrs. Mundell managed the business, 
but what other duties she performed in the 
printing-shop I do not know. She was the 
daughter of Alexander Anderson (b. 1688, d. 
1778) of Cleugh, by his wife Beatrix Wright 
(b. 1702, d. 1778) and is said to have been 
highly educated. 

Mrs. Mundell’s second son, Alexander 
Mundell, was a well-known London solicitor, 
and solicitor to Sir Walter Scott. 


James SETON-ANDERSON. 
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That women were employed as compositors 
in the eighteenth century is beyond question, 
see Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ ch. 73. 

, J. P. ve C. 


VVEARING OF SWORDS BY ECCLE- 

SIASTICS (clxxx. 11).—The sword, a 
dainty affair, was part of the costume of the 
gay young clergy of pre-Revolutionary 
France, ‘|’ Abbé pimpant’ of the pictures of 
Fragonard, of Baudouin, of Boucher, of 
Moreau ‘le jeune—et hoc genus omne. Q.V. 


Epwarp Heron-ALien. 


IHRISTIAN NAME VIOLET (clxxx. 12). 
—H.C.B. may be referred to Helena 
Swan’s ‘ Girls’ Christian Names’ (London: 
1900) when an elaborate and voluminous 
account of this Christian name may be found. 


Epwarp HeEron-AL.eEn. 


(CHRISTIAN NAMES: MINNIPE (clxxix. 

351, 391, 426; clxxx. 49).—Three ladies 
of my acquaintance bear the name Minnie as 
a baptismal name, the respective years of 
their births being 1872, 1878, and 1880. 
Amongst my younger friends there are none 
so named, nor is the name used as a variation 
for Mary. 

W. Marston Acres. 


ANBURY CHURCH (clxxix. 422; clxxx. 
16).—In a small guide-book to the 
present church by W. Potts, it is stated that 
the former cathedral-like building, which was 
of Norman origin, was pulled down in 1790 
on the ground that it had become unsafe. No 
part of the old church was incorporated in 
the new building. 

As illustration of the exterior of the old 
church (presumably a photograph of an old 
print) appears as a frontispiece to the guide- 
book. 


W. Marston ACREs. 


REVIVALS OF FIELDING’S. PLAYS 
(clxxix. 423, 461; clxxx. 15, 35).—I re- 
member having seen in the ’eighties in one of 
the Strand theatres—I cannot recall which— 
a dramatized version of ‘Tom Jones’ 
entitled ‘ Sophia.’ 

In his work on Fielding in the ‘ English 
Men of Letters’ series 1883, pp. 142-3, 
Austin Dobson mentions. the following 
dramatized versions of the novel: (1) a Ger- 
man version by J. H. Steffen in 1765, (2) 
Poisinet’s Comédie lyrique, in which Caillot 
took the part of Squire Western, acted in 
Paris in 1765; (3) Joseph Reed’s comic opera 








mentioned by Mr. A. R. Bayey (ante 
15); -and (4) Desforges’ ‘Tom Jones 3 
— ’ acted at the Thédtre Frangais jy 


J. D. Rotreston, 8.5.4, 


ANJEET (clxxx. .29).—From Dr. Watis's 
‘Dictionary of the Economic Products 
of India’ :— 

Rubia Cordifolia, Rubiacee. T i 
Madder, Helin A herbaceous crecpertall 
perennial roots, which is met with throughout 
the hilly districts of India from the North 
West Himalaya eastwards, and southwards to 
Ceylon. On the Himalaya it occurs up to an 
altitude of 8,000 feet. It is distributed through. 
out North-Eastern Asia from Dahuria to Jaya 
and Japan, and is found also in Tropical 
Africa. 

Dye.—Manjit Root or East Indian Madder, 
obtained for the most part from this species is 
much employed by the Natives of India in 
dyeing coarse cotton fabrics or the thread 
which is woven into such fabrics various shades 
of scarlet, coffee brown or mauve. 


J. F. M. 


Munjeet is the root of Rubia cordifolia, a 
rubiaceous plant of the hilly districts of 
India. An allied species, R, sikkimensis, 
yields the munjeet of the Eastern Himalayas. 
The root of Rubia tinctorium is the madder 
of Europe, used by the ancient Egyptians 
and Persians, and formerly imported into 
Bombay. The roots of these three species of 
Rubia have long been used in medicine and as 
colouring agents in the East, and contain the 
chemically active principle, purpurin. 


D. Hooper. 


ABOUR-IN-VAIN AS PLACE-NAME 
(clxxx. 10).—Your correspondent, R., 
may be interested to know that there is 
an inn called the Labour in Vain at Horse 
hay, on the main road between Wellington 
and Coalbrookdale, Shropshire. The sign 
depicts a man in the act of scrubbing a negro. 


G. S. HewIns. 


Larwood and Hotten in their ‘ History of 
Signboards’ (8th edn. London 1875) p. 460 
state that The Labour in Vain occurs among 
the trades’ tokens and such a_sign gave its 
name to Old Fish Street, which Hatton, m 
his ‘ New View of London,’ 1708, p. 405, calls 
‘Old Fish Street, or Labour in Vain Hill. 
The sign represented two women scrubbing 4 
negro. .. . ‘To wash an AXthiop,”’ is a pre 
verbial expression, often met with in ancient 
dramatists, for labour in vain, vide Mas 
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’s ‘Parliament of Love,’ Act II., sc. 

ii; ‘Roman Actor,’ Act III., sc. ii. ; etc. 
At Ipswich, Suffolk, there used to be (it 
may still exist) an inn called The Labour in 


Vain. 

A. W. Hacers. 
The Wellcome Historical Medical Museum, 
London. 


A village in the province of Durango in 
Mexico is named Labor. 
Wm. JAaGGaARD. 


There is, or at any rate existed twenty 
years ago, and probably exists still, a way- 
side inn of this name at Albury, in West 
Hertfordshire, the painted sign of which 
depicted a woman cape ipo Fo face of a 
small nigger in hope of making him white. 
Hertfordshire inn-signs, I may add, are as a 
body unusually interesting and varied. 


Josern E. Morris. 
Totnes, Devon. 


CCUPATION EMBLEMS ON GRAVE- 
STONES (clxxix. 136, 424, 445). — 
On a gravestone in the churchyard of Ryton, 
Co. Durham, are three mill-pecks or mill- 
rinds, and the inscription : 
Heare lyeth the bodye of Jane Smith, wife 
was to William Smith, miller. She departed to 
the mercye of God the 29 of December, 1621. 


M. H. Dopps. 


PADING WHILST WALKING (clxxix. 
464 and references there given).—Samuel 
Pepys was very fond of doing this, for he 
missed no opportunity, as Dr. Tanner points 
out, of reading the books which he bought. 
On his journeys by river to the dockyards at 
Deptford and Woolwich he was frequently 
accompanied by a book. On Dec. 27, 
1665, “‘ it being a very fine, clear, dry night,” 
he walked home over the fields “‘ by light of 
linke,” reading all the way. 

I myself have indulged in this pernicious 
but mental joy-making and boredom-removing 
habit from time to time for the past fourteen 
years, it having first started when I began to 
attend King’s College, London. I have read 
“in perambelation ’’ anything from Bede to 
Bradlaugh, from Cynewulf to Chapman 
Cohen, or from the Cambridge Review to 
Foote’s ‘The Philosophy of Secularism,’ and 
Many narrow shaves and squeaks from per- 
sonal collision and ‘‘King Death”’ itself, 
have I had by it, too. 


Dowatp DALE. 





The Library. 








The Twickenham Edition of the Poems of 
Alexander Pope: The Rape of the Lock 
and other Poems. Edited by Geoffrey Til- 
lotson. (Methuen. 16s. net.). 


JE have here Vol. ii. of the new Twicken- 
ham edition of Pope; Vol. i. is in 
preparation. About the work of most great 
poets critics have fairly soon said virtually 
all there is to say; they have but to repeat 
themselves with minute differences; to stress 
circumstances historical or domestic, add a 
detail here or there. About the work of 
others, not necessarily greater than the 
former, each generation seems to find some- 
thing new to put forth. These will be found 
we think to be the poets who are, as it were, 
deeply embedded in their age and its history. 
As posterity, moving on, discovers things 
hitherto unobserved in their century it dis- 
covers things hitherto unobserved in them as 
well. For no poet does this seem to be more 
eminently true than for Pope. He represents 
the earlier eighteenth century, or one of the 
intellectual aspects of it, with remarkable 
clearness and comprehensiveness. The better 
we understand the eighteenth century, the 
better we understand him and his work. Our 
own times have seen a considerable increase 
both in knowledge of facts and in aesthetic if 
not intellectual sympathy in regard to the 
eighteenth century. Therefore Pope ex- 
amined as a poet offers fresh opportunity for 
appreciation to be made accurate over a wider 
field. Mr. Tillotson shows himself well 
equipped for such an examination. His main 
theme here is the relation these poems reveal 
between Pope and his predecessors Wide 
and intimate acquaintance is required for 
this, not only with important poets such as 
Chaucer and Milton and Dryden but also 
with secondary and contemporary writers. A 
large part of the undertaking is to show how 
many of Pope’s phrases, and of his ideas also, 
in some sort a the phrases and ideas of 
other poets, not always considerable poets. 
The notes abound with these comparisons, so 
that what Pope wrote almost appears as a 
sort of mosaic of direct and subconscious 
memories fused by a genius more powerful to 
adapt than to create. We are not altogether 
too sure that this tracing of presumed echoes 
to their source profits much, especially as 
undoubtedly resemblances imputed as echoes 
are often fortuitous; but though some of the 
detail given does not deserve retaining in 
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one’s mind, the general vague effect of it all 
together gives a certain enrichment to the 
poems of which it is made the background. 
Much less doubtful is the value of getting 
close to the tone and temper of the day, to its 
state of knowledge, to its social and political 
history, on all which matters Mr. Tillotson is 
definitely helpful. 

The most interesting question of a purely 
literary order with which he deals is that of 
‘‘ translation ’’—in the sense in which Pope 
made ‘‘ translations ’’ of Chaucer-—as com- 
pared with ‘‘imitation.’’ The Introductions 
to ‘The Temple of Fame’ and to ‘ Eloisa to 
Abelard’ furnish excellent information and 
suggestion on this topic, one on which every 
student of Pope is bound to acquire some 
accurate notion and form some definite 
judgment. We have lost, what in Pope and 
his contemporaries was active and commonly 
approved, a taste for imitation as such. 
Pope did not highly value, what we have come 
to consider all-important, invention of new 
things. He had, of course, two centuries’ full 
of repetition less about him than we have. It 
may perhaps further be said that it was 
through ‘‘imitation’’ that Pope’s genius 
reached maturity so early. He had written 
all the poems of this volume before he was 
thirty ; probably each of his admirers, going 
through them again and yet again wonders 
afresh at the brilliancy, the sureness of touch, 
the rich conciseness. they display. These are 
qualities which—except for lucky moments of 
high inspiration—belong to good hours of re- 
vision, of working over something already 
done. Pope, has, we think, worked happily 
over other men’s work, _ refashioning, 
“imitating ’’ it—spared that labour at the 
first foundation which soMmetimes un- 
doubtedly either depresses or deflects the rise 
of the creative impulse. 

With Mr. Tillotson’s estimate of Pope in 
general and also in detail we mostly agree, 
though here and there we think he writes 
with a little exaggeration. ‘The Temple of 
Fame’ and the two tragical pieces ‘ Eloisa 
to Abelard’ and the ‘ Verses to the Memory 
of an Unfortunate Lady’ retain about them 
something of the poetical exercise, the latter 
carrying a curious subtle touch of com- 
placency, which perhaps is of the century as 
much as of the poet. 

Besides the excellent introductions and the 
notes there is ‘a long string of useful 





appendices. Readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ whi 
interested in card-games may like to 
that one of those to ‘ The Rape of the Le 
gives a full account of Ombre 4 
reconstructions of Belinda’s game. 


Wer have received from Messrs. EK 
Arnold and Co. a copy of their new | 
and-sixpenny edition of Mr. E. M. Forster’s 
Abinger Harvest, a collection of occasional 
essays which on its original appearance me 
with even enthusiastic praise. Of its fo 
sections (‘The Present’; ‘ Books’; 
Past’; ‘ The East’) we think the two 


c Wy 


the whole the most worth having, “The 


majority of the pieces belongs to the nin . 
twenties, a decade which will soon probably” 
be recognised as having some excellences, bu 

also some limitations, of its own. hough — 


the author (his novels sufficiently attest it) 


influences of this period he has not i 
entirely — them; still less could he 
escape the effects of setting himself to 
against them. Yet his wit, insight % 
stores of information put off the blight of 
mere old-fashionedness; and while some of 
his opinions provoke disagreement the mode 
of their expression makes all of them enjoy- 
able, for Mr, Forster wields, as everybody 
knows, a skilful happy pen. 


has been as little as possible cramped es o 


CoRRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 14, col. 2, 1. 20, s.v, * Leprosy and 
Kings,’ for  Listonians” read historians. 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS, 
Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free ¢ 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the 
mation of the Editor, and not n 


publication, 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded 
another contributor, correspondents are Te 
uested to put in the top left-hand corner 0 
the envelope the number of the page @ 
*N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. wees 
WHEN answering a query, or referring t0 a0 
article which has already appeared, corre 
pondents are requested to give within pare 
sheses~teaineciianeae, after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series volume page 
at which the contribution in quegtion is t 
found. . 
Tue Manacer will be pleased to fo 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q’ A 
addresses of friends which readers may 
to send him. 
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